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U.  S.  Policy  in  Europe 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN.  This  Report  is  based  on  impressions  gathered  by  Mrs.  Dean  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Britain,  Germany  and  France. 


IN  the  perspective  of  the  eight  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  V-E  Day,  it  becomes  both  necessary 
and  possible  to  evaluate  the  major  problems  faced 
by  the  United  States  in  Europe,  and  to  appraise 
the  policy  followed  by  the  Truman  Administra¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  a  continent  on  whose  soil 
this  country  has  found  it  necessary,  for  its  own 
security,  to  intervene  militarily  twice  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  During  these  grim  and  arduous 
months  of  post-war  readjustment  when  hunger, 
disease  and  threat  of  civil  strife  have  dimmed 
some  of  the  hopes  aroused  by  liberation  from  Ger¬ 
man  rule  and  cessation  of  armed  hostilities,  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  in  Europe  has  appeared  to  oscillate 
between  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  there  has 
been  far-reaching  intervention  in  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  some  nations,  notably  those  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Balkans,  as  contrasted  with  reluct¬ 
ance  to  intervene  in  others,  notably  Spain.  On  the 
other  hand  there  has  been  a  marked  trend  toward 
withdrawal  from  responsibility  for  the  future  of 
the  continent,  especially  as  regards  Germany,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  shift  the  tasks  of  international  cooperation  from 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  which  has  just 
begun  to  function,  to  a  world  government  as  yet 
non-existent  and  ill-defined. 

WHAT  ARE  U.S.  OBJECTIVES? 

Before  American  policy  in  Europe  can  be  ap¬ 
praised  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  it  is  essential 
to  define  the  objectives  the  United  States  seeks  to 
achieve  on  the  continent.  Only  then  will  it  be 
possible  to  decide  whether  the  methods  now  being 
followed  are  calculated  to  achieve  these  objectives. 
The  entire  course  of  this  nation’s  history,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  experience  of  two  world  wars,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  United  States  has  no  desire  or  inten¬ 
tion  to  acquire  territories  or  economic  resources  on 
the  European  continent.  It  is  equally  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  no  time  in  its  history,  in  spite  of  re¬ 
peated  efforts  to  achieve  isolation  from  Europe’s 
affairs,  has  the  American  people  found  it  possible 


or  desirable  to  remain  wholly  indifferent  to  de¬ 
velopments  on  that  continent.  Not  only  does  this 
nation  built  by  immigrants  trace  the  origin  of 
most  of  its  citizens  to  European  nations,  but  even 
now  that  immigration  has  dwindled  to  a  mere 
trickle  the  United  States  remains  intensely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  political  controversies  of  Europe. 
This  country,  moreover,  regards  Europe  as  an  im¬ 
portant  potential  market  for  the  products  of  our 
industry,  vastly  expanded  during  the  war,  and 
therefore  has  a  direct  concern  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  devastated  countries,  which  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  resume  purchases  of  American  goods. 

The  United  States  would  thus  appear  to  have 
three  main  objectives  in  Europe:  i)  political  sta¬ 
bilization  of  the  continent;  2)  economic  recovery, 
itself  dependent  on  political  stability,  which  would 
transform  the  nations  of  Europe  from  recipients  of 
American  loans  and  relief  into  nations  not  only 
capable  of  helping  themselves,  but  also  of  becom¬ 
ing  steady  customers  of  the  United  States;  and 
3)  application  to  Europe  of  long-term  international 
measures  of  mutual  aid  for  the  prevention  of  war 
through  timely  adjustment  of  impending  conflicts. 
By  what  may  seem  a  paradox,  the  more  this  coun¬ 
try  participates  today  in  the  reconstruction  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  less  heavy  will  be  the  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  burdens  it  will  have  to  undertake  in  order  to 
assure  the  security  of  that  continent  which,  as  two 
world  wars  should  have  amply  demonstrated,  is 
inextricably  linked  with  our  security. 

RESURGENCE  OF  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY 

Assuming  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  objectives 
of  the  United  States  in  Europe  can  thus  be  de¬ 
fined,  what  is  the  situation  we  now  find  on  the 
continent  in  the  wake  of  a  six  years’  war  that  has 
dissipated  to  a  tragic  extent  the  physical,  financial, 
and  human  resources  of  the  European  nations, 
both  our  allies  and  our  enemies?  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  Europe  today  is  that,  in  spite  of  in¬ 
credible  suffering  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  exacerbate  economic  and  social  conflicts  already 
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latent  before  1939,  the  nations  of  the  continent, 
f  from  France  and  Norway  to  Hungary  and  Austriaj^ 
far  from  turning  to  extremist  leaders  preaching 
counsels  of  despair,  have  displayed  a  strong  trend 
^  toward  stabilization  under  the  leadership  of  mod¬ 
erate  political  parties.  Left  of  center,  which  arc 
determined  to  carry  out  reforms  regarded  as  es¬ 
sential,  so  far  as  possible  by  peaceful,  not  by  revo¬ 
lt  lutionary,  methods.  It  is  significant,  for  example, 
f  that  the  only  political  leader  of  pre-war  France 
I  who  has  emerged  unsmirched  by  doubts  and  criti¬ 
cism  and  actually  enhanced  in  stature  and  reputa¬ 
tion  is  Leon  Blum,  who  has  become  one  the  most 
!  trusted  advisers  of  President  de  Gaulle.  The  Gcn- 
I  eral  himself,  in  defiance  of  conflicting  predictions, 
j  has  turned  out  to  be  neither  a  violent  radical  nor  a 
j  harsh  military  dictator  but,  having  won  an  over- 
I  whelming  vote  of  confidence  in  the  national  elec¬ 
tions  of  October  23,  1945  from  the  French  people, 
has  succeeded  thus  far  in  maintaining  a  delicate 
I  balance  between  the  three  parties  that  divide  control 
i  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.*  All  three  of  these 
parties — the  Communists,  the  Socialists,  and  the 
Mouvement  Republicain  Populaire,  predominant- 
1;  ly  Catholic  in  its  views  and  headed  by  Foreign 
I  Minister  Georges  Bidault — advocate,  with  varying 
f  degrees  of  emphasis,  political,  economic  and  social 
reforms  designed  to  strengthen  and  cleanse 
France’s  parliamentary  system  and  to  modernize 
its  economy.^ 

Not  only  has  France  survived  the  post-liberation 
j  period  without  the  internal  convulsions  widely 
I  prophesied  abroad,  but  other  countries,  far  less 
advanced  politically  and  economically  than  France, 
have  shown  an  even  stronger  trend  toward  mod- 
-  crate  political  regimes.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
{  in  Hungary,  where  the  Small  Landholders’  party, 

I  representing  primarily  peasant  interests,  won 
i  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  votes  in  the  national 
f  elections  of  November  4,  and  in  Austria,  where 
I;  the  moderate  People’s  party  and  the  Social  Demo- 
'  crats  decisively  defeated  the  Communists  even  in 
,  industrial  centers  in  the  national  elections  of  No- 
*  vember  25.  It  is  true  that  every  newly  formed 
!■  government  in  Europe  has  Communists  among 
i  its  members,  and  that  the  Communists  have,  in 
each  case,  sought  to  obtain  key  ministries,  notably 
interior,  foreign  affairs,  and  justice.  The  signifi- 
ji  cant  point,  however,  is  that  the  moderate  parties 
i;  are  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  realize  that  their 
i  best  chance  to  check  extremist  demands  on  the 

I.  The  Communists  have  151  members  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly;  the  Socialists  139;  anti  the  Mouvement  Republicain 
j,  Populaire  (M.R.P.)  148. 

1.  Political  and  economic  developments  in  France  will  be 
analy7.ed  in  a  forthcoming  Foreign  Policy  Report  by  W.  N. 
Hadscl. 
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part  of  the  Communists  is  to  undertake  reforms, 
many  of  them  long  overdue,  whose  absence  had 
greatly  facilitated  Communist  propaganda  before 
and  during  the  war. 

EFFECTS  OF  BRITISH  LABOR  VICTORY 

This  trend  toward  political  moderation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  due  to  two  main  reasons,  both  of  which 
deserve  serious  consideration  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  sweeping  victory  won  by 
the  British  Labor  party  in  the  elections  of  July  5. 
This  victory,  which  so  alarmed  many  Americans, 
demonstrated  that  fundamental  changes  could  be 
undertaken  in  an  orderly  way  without  resort  to 
force,  by  the  free  consent  of  a  genuinely  demo¬ 
cratic  people  whose  passion  for  freedom  had  been 
undiminished  by  war  controls,  but  whose  desire 
for  reforms  of  the  social  and  economic  system 
had  brought  about  a  nationwide  demand  for  a 
program  reconciling  political  liberty  with  economic 
security.^  The  Labor  victory  at  the  polls  was  no 
mere  flash  in  the  pan,  no  ordinary  changing  of 
the  guard  at  Westminster — as  was  demonstrated 
when  Labor,  four  months  after  its  success  in  the 
national  elections,  won  an  equally  sweeping  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  municipal  elections  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  Labor  movement,  which  has  come 
to  embrace  many  other  groups  of  the  population 
beside  the  trade  unions  that  once  formed  its  core, 
is  in  a  sense  a  moral  revolt  against  many  of  the 
ideas  and  practices  represented  by  Churchill  and 
some  of  his  closest  wartime  advisers,  notably  Lord 
Beaverbrook  and  Brendan  Bracken,  former  Min¬ 
ister  of  Information.  Far  from  being  the  violent 
revolutionary  movement  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  pictured  here,  it  can  best  be  described  as  the 
new  liberalism  in  Britain. 

Americans  who  believe  that,  by  withholding 
financial  aid  to  Britain  or  attaching  to  it  onerous 
terms,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  prevent 
the  British  from  carrying  out  the  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  reforms  for  which  a  majority  of 
them  voted  when  they  elected  the  Labor  party  to 
power  are  nurturing  a  dangerous  illusion.  The 
British  know  that  they  have  no  readily  workable 
alternative  except  to  obtain  credits  from  the  United 
States.  But  they  are  determined  to  preserve  their 
country’s  economic  independence  of  action,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  in  terms  of  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  already  meager  standard  of  living- 
just  as  they  were  determined  after  Dunkirk  to 
preserve  their  national  existence.  This  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  allow  Britain  to  become  a  mere  satel- 

3.  For  analysis  of  Labor  party  program,  sec  G.  S.  McClellan, 
“A  New  Britain  under  Labor?”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  No¬ 
vember  15,  1945. 
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lite  of  the  United  States  is  expressed  even  more 
strongly  by  the  Conservatives  than  by  the  Labor- 
ites.  Should  the  United  States  seek  to  use  its  finan¬ 
cial  and  industrial  power  in  order  to  force  its  own 
policies  on  Britain,  there  is  every  possibility  that 
the  Labor  government  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
a  program  of  self-sufficiency  which,  hard  as  it 
would  be  for  the  British,  would  at  the  same  time 
deprive  this  country  both  of  a  market  for  our 
manufactured  goods  and  of  an  ally  who  in  many 
respects  is  closer  to  the  American  view  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  than  any  other  country. 

It  is  true  that  Anglo-American  relations  are  be¬ 
clouded,  at  the  present  time,  not  only  by  Britain’s 
fear  of  unrestrained  United  States  competition  for 
world  markets,  merchant  shipping,  and  civil  avia¬ 
tion,  but  also  by  revived  American  criticism  of 
British  colonial  policy.  In  questioning  Britain’s 
retention  of  colonies,  however,  it  is  important  for 
us  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  colonies  constitute 
important  economic  and  strategic  assets  for  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  that  we  cannot  in  all  fairness  urge  the 
British  to  jettison  these  assets  unless  the  United 
States  and  Russia  (both  of  which  are  empires 
within  their  own  boundaries)  offer  the  British 
some  form  of  compensation  in  terms  of  enhanced 
security  and  expanded  opportunities  for  trade.  But 
no  matter  how  extensive  is  our  aid  to  Britain,  the 
British  will  be  unable  to  overcome  their  difficulties 
unless  they  take  vigorous  measures  to  modernize 
their  industrial  plant  and  their  export  methods. 

’  DISILLUSIONMENT  WITH  RUSSIA 

The  other,  and  equally  significant  reason  for 
the  unexpected  revival  of  social  democracy,  which 
in  1939  seemed  on  the  point  of  disintegration  un¬ 
der  the  double  pressure  of  Nazism  and  Fascism  on 
the  right  and  Communism  on  the  left,  is  that,  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  with  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  Europeans  learned  Russia  is  not  the 
paradise  some  had  believed  it  to  be.  The  disillu¬ 
sionment  of  those  who  had  thought  that  the 
Russian  system  offered  the  only  way  out  of  the 
crisis  of  our  times  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  first¬ 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  Russians,  three  to 
four  million  of  whose  armed  forces  have  been 
occupying  Eastern  Europe,  the  Balkans,  and  the 
Russian  zone  of  Germany  since  V-E  Day,  and 
living  on  the  already  depleted  resources  of  these 
countries.  The  Europeans,  of  course,  are  not  see¬ 
ing  the  flower  of  the  Russian  armies,  who  perished 
on  battlefields  from  Moscow  to  Stalingrad.  The 
Russian  soldiers  now  in  Europe  often  lack  train¬ 
ing  and  discipline.  In  a  sense,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  Communists  if  Russia’s  troops  had 


never  appeared  in  the  flesh  and  Russia  had  re¬ 
mained  a  myth.  Now  Europeans  who  might  have 
been  tempted  to  turn  to  Communism  have  discov¬ 
ered  what  they  should  have  known  before:  that  the 
political,  social  and  economic  system  the  Russians 
developed  out  of  their  special  needs  and  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  traditions,  effective  as  it  has  proved 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  is  not  applicable  to  the  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  of  the  world  west  of  Russia. 

The  effects  of  this  sudden  first-hand  contact  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  Russia  have  been  most  notice¬ 
able  in  countries  closest  to  Russia  geographically, 
such  as  Hungary  and  Austria.  At  the  same  time 
the  elections  held  in  these  countries,  especially  in 
Hungary,  where  the  Russians  alone  are  in  control, 
offer  striking  evidence  that  the  presence  of  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  did  not  prevent  free  expression  of 
public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  even  anti-Soviet 
Hungarians  outside  their  country  readily  concede 
that  the  November  4  elections  were  the  freest, 
and  most  indicative  of  the  true  temper  of  the 
people,  to  be  held  in  Hungary  since  1919.  Simi¬ 
larly,  reports  from  Finland  indicate  that  while 
there,  as  well  as  in  other  Axis  satellites,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  adamant  in  collecting  reparations  speci¬ 
fied  in  armistice  agreements,  they  have,  so  far  as 
can  be  observed,  intervened  only  in  the  most  in¬ 
direct  fashion  in  Finnish  political  affairs.  There 
appears  to  be  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  policy  Russia  is  following  toward 
Finland,  Hungary  and  Austria,  and  in  nations  like 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  with  which  it  has  deep- 
rooted  Slav  relationships,  and  whose  conditions 
today  resemble  in  many  respects  those  of  Russia 
itself  in  1917. 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  BETWEEN  TWO  FIRES 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  assume,  however,  that 
social  democracy  can  survive  in  Europe  unless  it 
receives  far  more  positive  and  constructive  support 
from  the  United  States  and  Britain  than  it  hai 
since  1919.  On  the  one  hand  moderate  Leftist 
parties  are  constantly  under  pressure  in  every 
country  from  the  Communists,  who  are  not  only 
better  organized  and  financed  than  most  other 
political  groups,  but  also  displayed,  after  Hitler’s 
invasion  of  Russia,  notable  courage  and  resource¬ 
fulness  in  the  various  movements  of  resistance  to 
Nazi  domination.  The  Communists,  moreover, 
have  developed  greater  flexibility  than  they  showed 
during  the  inter-war  years,  and  have  sought  to 
adapt  their  program  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  their  native  lands — as,  for  example,  in  France, 
where  the  French  Communists  made  a  bid  for 
the  peasant  vote  by  stressing  their  respect  for 
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private  property  in  land  and  their  opposition  to 
“the  fertilizer  trust,”  winning  unexpected  support 
in  rural  districts  in  the  national  elections  of  Octo¬ 
ber  21.  The  moderate  Leftist  parties  will  have  to 
display  vigorous  determination  to  carry  out  the 
reforms  listed  in  their  programs  if  they  are  not 
to  be  outbidden  by  the  Communists,  who  even 
among  their  opponents  enjoy  the  reputation  of 
losing  no  time  in  putting  their  theories  into 
practice. 

While  constantly  challenged  by  the  Communists, 
the  moderate  Leftist  parties  are  at  the  same  time 
subject  to  criticism  from  new  or  reorganized  po¬ 
litical  groups  in  many  countries  of  the  continent 
usually  known  as  Catholic  Democrats,  of  which 
the  Mouvement  Republicain  Populaire  in  France 
led  by  Bidault  and  the  Christian  Democrats  in 
Italy  led  by  Premier  Alcide  de  Gasperi  are  the 
most  outstanding.  These  groups  press  for  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  reforms  along  the  lines  of  pro¬ 
nouncements  made  by  successive  Popes,  from  the 
Rerum  Novarum  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  in  1891 
to  Pius  XII  in  our  day,  but  vigorously  criticize  the 
1  “totalitarianism”  of  Russia,  and  express  strong 
1  doubts  about  the  integrity  of  the  Communists  both 
I  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  These  groups, 
i  however,  do  not  oppose  the  Communists  alone.v 
f  They  are  apt  to  attract  to  their  ranks  conservative 
I  and  even  reactionary  elements  who,  because  of  the 
[  current  revulsion  against  extreme  Rightism  asso- 
j  ciated  with  Nazism  and  Fascism,  have  joined  par¬ 
ties  like  the  Mouvement  Republicain  Populaire, 

!  which  they  regard  as  closest  to  their  views.  It  is 
■  significant  that  Pope  Pius  XII,  in  his  allocution  to 
I  the  College  of  Cardinals  on  December  24,  criti¬ 
cized  not  only  “totalitarianism,”  referring  presum¬ 
ably  to  Russia,  but  also  “a  musty  liberalism”  that 
I  “strove  to  create  without  the  church  or  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  her,  a  unity  built  on  lay  culture  and  secu¬ 
larized  humanism.”^ 

The  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that,  if  the 
moderate  Leftist  parties  fail  to  become  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  Europe — and  the  rest  of  the  world — may 
witness  an  eventual  conflict  between  the  Com¬ 
munists,  on  one  side,  and  the  Catholic  Democrats 
on  the  other.  What  many  of  Europe’s  Leftists  have 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  is  that  the  United 
States,  a  predominantly  Protestant  country,  has 
seemed  in  recent  years  to  lean  on  conservative 
Catholic  groups,  thus  causing  some  people  to  think 
that  this  country  looked  to  the  Catholic  Church 
as  a  bulwark  against  Communism. 

4-  For  text  of  allocution,  see  New  Yor^  Timet,  December  25, 
>945. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DEMOCRACY 
IN  EASTERN  EUROPE.? 

Political  trends  in  Europe  are  of  concern  to  the 
United  States  not  only  because  of  their  effect  on 
the  stabilization  and  recovery  of  the  continent,  but 
because  they  constitute  one  of  the  principal  po¬ 
tential  causes  of  conflict  between  this  country  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Since  the  Crimea  Conference  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1945  the  United  States  has  joined  Britain  in 
demanding  the  establishment  of  “democracy”  in 
countries  adjoining  Russia.  At  that  conference  the 
Big  Three  declared  “their  mutual  agreement  to 
concert  during  the  temporary  period  of  instability 
in  liberated  Europe  the  policies  of  their  three  gov¬ 
ernments  in  assisting  the  peoples  liberated  from 
the  domination  of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  peoples 
of  the  former  Axis  satellite  states  of  Europe  to 
solve  by  democratic  means  their  pressing  political 
and  economic  problems.”  Among  other  measures, 
they  pledged  themselves  to  assist  the  people  in  any 
liberated  state  or  former  Axis  satellite  in  Europe 
where,  in  their  judgment,  conditions  require  “to 
form  interim  governmental  authorities  broadly 
representative  of  all  democratic  elements  in  the 
population  and  pledged  to  the  earliest  possible 
establishment  through  free  elections  of  govern¬ 
ments  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,”  and 
“to  facilitate  where  necessary  the  holding  of  such 
elections.”  Special  arrangements  were  also  agreed 
to  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  Polish  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  of  National  Unity,  and  to 
certain  changes  in  “the  anti-Fascist  Assembly  of 
National  Liberation”  in  Yugoslavia.’ 

The  principal  obstacle  to  realization  of  these 
aims  has  been  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  formula 
defining  the  term  “democratic”  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  both  the  Western  powers  and  Russia. 
The  United  States  and  Britain  agreed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Polish  government  on  July  5,  after  it 
had  been  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  several 
Polish  leaders  from  London,  notably  former 
Premier  Mikolajezyk;  and  extended  recognition  in 
November  to  the  government  formed  in  Hungary 
by  Zoltan  Tildy,  leader  of  the  Small  Landholders’ 
party.  On  December  22  the  Western  powers  rec¬ 
ognized  the  government  of  Marshal  Tito  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  but  on  this  occasion  the  United  States  criti¬ 
cized  the  methods  used  in  the  elections  of  Novem¬ 
ber  II,  which  resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory  for 
Marshal  Tito,  and  declared  that  recognition  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  approval  of  the  Yugoslav 
government’s  policies.  On  January  7  the  United 
States  and  Britain  recognized  the  Austrian  govern- 

5.  The  Crimea  Conference:  Report  of  the  Conference,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Bulletin,  February  18,  1945,  p.  313. 
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mcnt  formed  following  the  November  25  elections 
by  Chancellor  Leopold  Figl. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  United  States  and  Brit¬ 
ain  have  been  reluctant  to  extend  recognition  to 
the  regime  of  Premier  Groza  in  Rumania,  and 
have  indicated  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  national 
elections  held  in  Bulgaria  on  November  18  were 
not  representative  of  the  popular  will,  because  op¬ 
position  parties  had  not  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  to  the  voters  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Fatherland  Front,  composed  primarily  of 
the  Communist,  Agrarian,  and  Social  Democratic 
parties,  which  won  88  per  cent  of  the  votes. 

Objections  raised  by  American  and  British  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  London  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  September  to  existing  political  conditions  in  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Bulgaria,  with  both  of  which  the  Big 
I’hree  had  hoped  to  conclude  peace  treaties,  were 
among  the  chief  reasons  for  the  stalemate  reached 
at  that  conference.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  free  elections  mean  un¬ 
restricted  participation  by  all  parties,  except 
avowed  Fascists,  in  elections  similar  in  form  to 
those  familiar  in  Western  countries;  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Russia  democracy  means  acceptance  by 
all  groups  of  the  population  of  certain  social  and 
economic  concepts  and  practices  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  regard  as  essential  for  the  creation  in  these 
countries  of  governments  that  would  be  friendly, 
or  at  least  not  openly  unfriendly,  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Discussion  of  these  divergent  interpretations  of 
democracy  has  been  complicated  by  the  existence 
in  Greece*^  of  political  controversies  similar  to 
those  in  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  with  Leftist  ele¬ 
ments,  in  this  instance,  contending  that  the  Right¬ 
ists  exercise  undue  influence,  and  enjoy  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Britain,  just  as  moderate  and  Rightist  ele¬ 
ments  in  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  claim  that  the 
Communists  owe  their  dominant  position  to  Rus¬ 
sia’s  backing. 

POLITICAL  THEORY  VERSUS  STRATEGY 

The  debate  over  the  meaning  of  democracy  has 
thus  been  beclouded  by  a  struggle  between  Britain 
and  Russia  for  influence  and  prestige  in  a  strategic 
area  where  the  two  countries  have  frequently  chal¬ 
lenged  each  other  since  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  British  are  once  more  alarmed  over  the 
possibility  that  Russia  might  use  its  renewed  in¬ 
fluence  in  Bulgaria  and  Iran  as  a  lever  to  extract 
concessions  from  Turkey  with  respect  to  free  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  Dardanelles  in  time  of  war  as 
well  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  obtain  bases  close 

6.  Sec  L.  S.  Stavrianos,  "flrcrcc:  The  War  and  Aftermath,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  12,  September  i,  1945. 


to  the  Straits.  They  have  also  been  troubled  by 
the  interest  Russia  has  displayed  in  the  settlement 
of  controversies  between  Jews  and  Arabs  in  Pales¬ 
tine,’  and  even  more  by  Russia’s  demand,  at  the 
London  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  for  a  trustee¬ 
ship  over  Italian  colonies  in  North  Africa.® 

Britain’s  apprehensions  concerning  its  life-line 
through  the  Mediterranean  were  voiced  by  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  when  he  told  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Noveqtiber  7  that  “a  great 
jxjwer”  was  “cutting  across  the  throat  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire.’’^  These  preoccupations,  natural  on  the 
part  of  Britain  whose  very  existence  was  endan¬ 
gered  during  the  war  by  Axis  control  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  German  threats  to 
undermine  its  position  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  have  introduced  a  disturbing  factor  into  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  its  two  principal 
.Mlies.  This  country,  too,  became  concerned  in 
both  the  strategic  and  economic  potentialities  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  during  the  war,  when 
American  forces  joined  the  British  in  defeating  the 
Axis  powers  in  North  Africa,  and  assured  the 
delivery  of  American  war  materials  to  Russia 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  and  across  the  territory 
of  Iran,  whose  independence  the  Big  Three  had 
pledged  themselves  to  respect  at  the  Teheran  Con¬ 
ference  of  1943.  security  of  the  United  States, 
however,  is  not  as  immediately  at  stake  in  this 
region  as  that  of  Britain.  Yet  during  the  tumul¬ 
tuous  months  since  V-E  Day  there  has  been  a 
danger  that  the  United  States,  which  would  prefer 
to  play  the  role  of  impartial  arbiter,  might  find 
itself  drawn  into  a  conflict  between  Britain  and 
Russia  and  forced  to  take  the  part  of  one  against 
the  other.  It  must  be  recognized  that  Russia  has 
shown  a  marked  tendency  to  press  forward  in 
areas  of  immediate  British  interest — notably  Iran 
and  Turkey — and  to  be  far  more  amenable  in 
areas  of  immediate  interest  to  the  United  States, 
for  example  in  the  Far  East.  This  tendency  may 
soon  confront  the  United  States  with  delicate  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

In  their  discussions  with  Russia  concerning  the 
political  future  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans, 
the  United  States  and  Britain  have  tended  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that,  before  political  institutions  of  a 
democratic  character  can  develop  in  countries  that 
have  had  little  or  no  experience  of  Western  democ¬ 
racy,  a  climate  favorable  to  such  institutions  must 
be  created.  This  climate  cannot  be  achieved  in  the 

7.  See  G.  S.  McClellan,  "Palestine  and  America’s  Role  in  the 
Middle  East,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  July  i,  1945. 

8.  For  discussion  of  this  [V)int,  see  V.  McKay,  “The  Future  of 
Italy’s  Colonies,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  January  i,  1946. 

9.  The  Times  (London),  November  8,  1945. 
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visible  future  unless  the  more  advanced  nations 
can  extend  substantial  financial  and  technical  aid 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  ravaged  by 
six  years  of  war  and  civil  strife.  The  Russians,  for 
their  part,  failed  to  realize  that  the  presence  of 
large  Russian  armies  on  the  soil  of  neighboring 
countries,  with  a  resulting  drain  on  their  resources 
of  food  and  consumers’  goods  requisitioned  by 
Russia  on  terms  that  force  the  governments  of 
these  countries  to  resort  to  unrestrained  inflation, 
would  eventually  lead  to  a  catastrophic  crisis  that 
would  discredit  the  very  political  elements  who  in 
the  past  had  been  most  sympathetic  to  the  Russian 
economic  and  social  system — as  was  indicated  by 
the  results  of  elections  in  Hungary  and  Austria. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  conditions  in  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Bulgaria,  about  which  the  Big  Three 
disagreed  at  the  London  Council  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters,  the  United  States  in  October  appointed 
Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier, 
to  observe  the  situation  on  the  spot  and  report  to 
the  State  Department.  The  report  submitted  by 
Mr.  Ethridge  on  his  return  in  December  from  a 
visit  to  these  two  countries  and  to  Moscow  formed 
the  subject  of  discussion  between  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes  and  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov 
at  the  Big  Three  Conference  that  opened  in  Mos¬ 
cow  on  December  15.  Meanwhile,  also  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  United  States  had  appointed  Henry  F. 
Grady,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Greece,  where  he  is  to  serve  along  with  British  and 
French  representatives  in  observing  the  elections 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  that  country  on  March  31. 

RESULTS  OF  MOSCOW  CONFERENCE 

At  the  Moscow  Conference  of  December  16  to 
26,  the  United  States,  Britain  and  Russia  agreed 
to  arrange  for  certain  changes  in  the  governments 
of  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.'”  Once  these  changes 
have  been  made,  the  two  Western  powers  agreed 
to  recognize  the  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  gov¬ 
ernments,  already  recognized  by  Russia,  thus  clear¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties 
with  them."  The  Rumanian  government  of 
Premier  Groza  was  to  be  enlarged  by  the  inclusion 
of  one  member  each  of  the  National  Peasant  party 
and  the  Liberal  party.  This  reorganized  govern¬ 
ment  was  then  to  declare  that  “free  and  unfettered 
elections”  would  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
basis  of  universal  and  secret  ballot.  It  was  also  to 

10.  For  the  decisions  of  the  Moscow  Conference  concerning 
the  drafting  of  peace  treaties  with  Italy,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria  and  Finland,  sec  forthcoming  Foreign  Policy  Report, 
which  will  contain  summary  of  armistice  agreements  concluded 
by  the  Allies  with  the  latter  four  countries. 

It.  For  text  of  Moscow  communique  of  December  26,  1945, 
see  New  Yorl^  Times,  December  27,  1945. 


give  assurances  concerning  the  grant  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  speech,  religion  and  association,  re¬ 
garded  as  essential  by  Western  democracies.  The 
performance  of  these  tasks  was  to  be  supervised  by 
an  Allied  commission  composed  of  the  American 
and  British  Ambassadors  to  Moscow,  Mr.  Averell 
W.  Harriman  and  Sir  Archibald  Clark  Kerr,  and 
Russian  Foreign  Vice-Commissar  Vishinsky. 

The  situation  in  Bulgaria  was  more  complicated 
because,  as  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  frankly  said 
in  his  radio  address  of  December  30,  the  Soviet 
government  regards  the  Bulgarian  elections  of  No¬ 
vember  18  as  free,  and  “we  do  not.”'^  The  com¬ 
promise  reached  in  this  case  was  that  the  Soviet 
government  took  “upon  itself  the  mission  of  giving 
friendly  advice  to  the  Bulgarian  government  with 
regard  to  the  desirability”  of  including  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Fatherland  Front  (then  in  process  of 
being  formed)  two  additional  representatives  of 
“other  democratic  groups,”  that  is,  groups  repre¬ 
senting  the  anti-Fascist  opposition. 

The  decisions  reached  with  respect  to  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria,  although  falling  short  of  what  the 
United  States  and  Britain  would  have  liked  to 
see  done,  marked  an  important  step  forward  be¬ 
cause,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Soviet  government,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Yalta  Conference,  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Western  powers  toward  mak¬ 
ing  these  two  governments  more  representative 
and,  on  the  other,  the  Western  powers  apparently 
convinced  Moscow  that  they  recognize  Russia’s 
special  interest  in  the  peaceful  character  of  its 
neighbors. 

JOINT  PROGRAM  OF  ECONOMIC  AID 

The  main  problem  in  the  disputed  area  of  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  Balkans  is  how  to  reconcile 
Russia’s  understandable  desire  to  achieve  security 
against  future  German  aggression  by  establishing 
close  and  permanent  ties  with  small  and  relatively 
weak  countries  which  were  the  first  object  of  at¬ 
tack  by  Nazi  Germany,  with  the  equally  under¬ 
standable  desire  of  the  United  States  and  Britain 
to  assure  these  countries  as  much  freedom  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  choice  of  their  governments,  as  pledged 
under  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Yalta  Agree¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  rigidly  insisting  on  a  form  of 
democracy  that  may  prove  impracticable  in  that 
area  for  many  years  to  come,  it  would  seem  more 
politiq  for  the  Western  powers  to  propose  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  a  long-term  program  of  joint  economic 
aid  to  these  countries,  which  even  before  1939  did 
not  have  the  industrial  or  military  capacity  to  re¬ 
sist  pressure  from  either  Germany  or  Russia. 

12.  For  text  of  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes’  radio  address,  see 
New  Yorl(  Times,  December  31,  1945. 
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This  program  of  economic  aid  could  be  modeled 
on  the  plan  presented  by  President  Truman  to 
China  in  his  declaration  of  December  15.*^  In  that 
declaration  Mr.  Truman,  after  urging  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Marshal  Chiang  Kai-shek,  recognized  by 
the  Big  Three  as  the  national  government  of 
China,  to  broaden  its  basis  so  as  to  include  “other 
political  elements”  in  that  country,  expressed  Wash¬ 
ington’s  readiness  “to  assist  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  in  every  reasonable  way  to  rehabilitate  the 
country,  improve  the  agrarian  and  industrial  econ¬ 
omy,  and  establish  a  military  organization  capable 
of  discharging  China’s  national  and  international 
responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order.”  In  furtherance  of  this  assistance,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  added,  the  United  States  “would  be  prepared 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  Chinese  requests 
for  credits  and  loans  under  reasonable  conditions 
for  projects  which  would  contribute  toward  the 
development  of  a  healthy  economy  throughout 
China  and  healthy  trade  relations  between  China 
and  the  United  States.”  A  similar  offer  to  Russia 
for  joint  assistance  by  the  Big  Three  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  on 
condition  that  existing  regimes  be  broadened  to 
include  “other  political  elements,”  would  help  to 
convince  the  Soviet  government  that  the  United 
States  and  Britain  are  genuinely  concerned  with 
the  future  security  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
small  nations  in  an  area  that  has  too  often  been  a 
battleground  of  Europe,  and  are  not  urging  democ¬ 
racy  for  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  merely  to  check¬ 
mate  Russia’s  influence. 

U.S.  MUST  LEARN  TO  IMPORT 

Before  undertaking  such  a  program  in  Europe, 
the  United  States  should  seek  to  understand — as 
some  of  its  diplomatic  representatives  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  have  not  always  done — that  the  moderate 
political  parties  now  playing  so  important  a  part 
in  the  liberated  countries  and  former  Axis  satel¬ 
lites  are  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
stabilization  and  recovery  of  their  nations.  Hither¬ 
to  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  United  States  officials  to  look  upon  these 
parties  with  skepticism,  if  not  actual  distrust — in 
part  at  least  because  most  of  their  leaders  favor 
measures  of  nationalization  and  maintenance  of 
certain  key  economic  controls,  a  policy  viewed  with 
marked  distaste  by  those  Americans  who  favor 
revival  as  soon  as  possible  of  what  is  known  as 
“free  enterprise.”  Whatever  may  be  the  possibility  of 
restoring  completely  free  enterprise  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  little  prospect  that  this  can  be  done 
in  Britain  or  the  countries  of  the  continent,  whose 
13.  For  text,  sec  New  YorJ(  Times,  December  16,  1945. 


economies  have  been  shattered  by  war  destruction 
and  German  spoliation.  European  governments 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  offer  their 
peoples  immediate  prosperity  and  relaxation  of 
wartime  restrictions.  But  since  they  have  to  func¬ 
tion  under  emergency  conditions,  lacking  such 
essentials  of  human  existence  as  heat,  food,  shelter 
and  clothing,  the  best  they  can  do  is  to  husband 
as  carefully  as  possible  their  meager  resources  of 
food,  consumers’  goods,  foreign  currency,  and 
products  available  for  export,  in  order  to  pay  for 
urgently  needed  imports  of  foodstuffs,  tools  and 
machinery.  Private  enterprise,  in  any  case,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  free  recently 
in  most  European  countries  which,  during  the  inter- 
war  years,  were  driven  to  adopt  various  trade  and 
currency  restrictions,  in  part  at  least  to  combat  our 
high  tariffs  on  their  products. 

If  the  United  States  is  genuinely  concerned  to 
promote  gradual  abandonment  of  wartime  controls 
in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  it  should  give  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  a  long-term  program  of  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  Britain  and  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  whose  welfare  depends  in  large 
measure  on  trade  with  Britain  and  the  Unit^ 
States.  The  announcement,  on  December  7,  that 
this  country  had  concluded  a  far-reaching  agree¬ 
ment  with  Britain,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress,  by  which  it  would  extend  a  line  of 
credit  totaling  $3,750,000,000  for  British  purchases 
of  American  goods,  is  a  major  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Smaller  loans  have  been  extended  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Poland,  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway,  in  all  cases  for  purchases  by 
these  countries  of  American  goods. 

Loans  and  credits,  however,  as  we  discovered 
during  the  inter-war  years,  are  merely  temporary 
palliatives.  Sooner  or  later  debtor  nations  must 
repay  us,  and  they  can  do  this  only  if  they  can 
obtain  dollars  through  the  sale  of  their  products  in 
the  United  States.  This  country,  a  hundred  years 
later  than  the  Manchester  school  of  economic 
thought  in  England,  has  discovered  that  a  highly 
industrialized  nation  benefits  from  free  trade  all 
over  the  world.  The  British,  however,  unlike  our¬ 
selves,  were  under  compulsion  to  import  essential 
foods  and  raw  materials,  and  therefore  learned 
to  regard  foreign  trade  as  a  two-way  process,  re¬ 
quiring  freedom  for  others  to  sell  to  Britain  as  well 
as  for  Britain  to  sell  to  them.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  only  reached  the  stage  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  we  need  to  export  the  products  of  our 
vastly  expanded  industry  to  other  nations  if  we 
are  to  maintain  here  the  high  standards  of  em- 
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ployment,  and  hence  of  wages,  achieved  during  the 
war.  We  have  not  yet  fully  grasped  the  corollary 
that,  in  order  to  sell  abroad,  we  shall  have  to  make 
it  possible  for  our  customers,  in  turn,  to  sell  to  us. 

Hereafter  the  United  States  must  substantially 
increase  its  import  trade,  thus  balancing  its  exports 
of  capital,  so  sorely  needed  by  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  on  whose  long-term  reconstruction  we  may 
then  hope  to  base  our  increased  export  flow  of 
goods  and  services.  The  mutual  adjustments  made 
under  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  although  im¬ 
portant  as  far  as  they  went,  cover  a  limited  range 
of  products  only,  and  do  not  open  the  way  to  the 
large-scale  expansion  of  multilateral  trade  now 
sought  by  the  United  States.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
assuring  such  trade  expansion  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  on  December  13,  issued  invitations  to 
fourteen  principal  trading  nations  to  attend  a 
world  trade  conference  this  spring,  and  to  create 
a  World  Trade  Organization  which  would  be 
affiliated  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  The  United 
States  must  face  the  fact  that  narrow  economic  na¬ 
tionalism  on  our  part  cannot  be  harmonized  with 
our  demand  for  political  democracy  in  Europe  or 
with  our  pro[X)sals  for  an  effective  international 
organization.  Once  we  have  recognized  this,  our 
policy  toward  the  continent  can  gradually  be 
stripped  of  the  ambiguities  and  inconsistencies 
that  have  caused  other  nations  in  the  past  to  doubt 
our  professions  of  faith  in  democracy  and  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation,  which  our  actions  often  seemed 
to  belie. 

WHAT  IS  OUR  PROGRAM 
FOR  GERMANY.? 

No  decision  this  country  may  reach  concerning 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  however,  will 
prove  of  lasting  value  until  the  United  States  has 
clarified  its  policy  toward  Germany  which,  even 
after  its  military  defeat  and  the  destruction  of  a 
considerable  part  of  its  industrial  plant,  remains 
the  key  problem  of  the  continent.'^  Air  raids  and 
artillery  fire  have  caused  extensive  damage  in  most 
urban  and  industrial  centers  of  the  Reich,  but 
qualified  observers  believe  that  German  industry 
remains  capable  of  resuming  operations  on  a  scale 
that  could  again  menace  Germany’s  neighbors” — 
especially  if  the  Allies  are  willing  to  free  German 
economy  of  all  controls,  and  to  permit  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  essential  raw  materials  by  the  Reich.  It 

14.  See  W.  N.  Hadsel,  "Allied  Military  Rule  of  Germany,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  November  i,  1945. 

15.  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  Enemy  Branch,  A  Pro¬ 
gram  for  German  Economic  and  Industrial  Disarmament,  Final 
Report,  2  vols.,  December  20,  1945.  See  also.  The  United  States 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  Over- All  Report  {European  War), 
September  30,  1945. 


must  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  possess  technical  experience  far  superior  to 
that  of  most  of  their  neighbors,  including  Russia 
and,  given  an  opportunity  to  recover  freely,  might 
easily  outdistance  the  countries  of  Europe  whose 
resources  they  had  systematically  diverted  to  their 
own  uses  during  the  war,  and  whose  leaders  they 
had  ruthlessly  exterminated. 

The  fundamental  problem  faced  by  the  United 
States,  Britain,  Russia  and  France  in  their  quadri¬ 
partite  control  of  Germany  is  not  that  of  destroy¬ 
ing  all  German  industry,  as  contemplated  in  dras¬ 
tic  proposals  like  the  Morgenthau  plan;”  nor  arc 
such  proposals  any  longer  under  serious  official 
consideration.  All  four  powers  agree  on  the  need 
of  depriving  Germany  of  industries  specifically 
designed  for  the  production  of  war  materials,  such 
as  armaments,  airplanes,  synthetic  oil  and  synthetic 
rubber,  and  perhaps  also  aluminum.  The  area  of 
disagreement  begins  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
define  the  character  and  number  of  industries 
Germany  should  be  allowed  to  retain  for  purposes 
of  peacetime  economy,  over  and  above  reparations 
to  the  United  Nations.  It  is  true  that  the  wartime 
experience  of  all  nations  has  demonstrated  that 
many  industries  seemingly  of  a  peacetime  charac¬ 
ter  can  be  readily  converted  to  wartime  purposes. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  obviously  impossible — nor 
is  it  contemplated — to  remove  all  industry  from 
Germany  merely  because  of  the  possibility  that 
it  might  eventually  be  adapted  for  war. 

The  Allies  do  not  want  to  reduce  German  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  point  where  Germany  would  become 
permanently  dependent  on  relief  from  the  victors — 
and  that  means  the  United  States,  which  would 
then  have  to  furnish  the  essential  food  and  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  the  Germans  require.  Yet  the  Allies 
must  also  face  the  fact  that  drastic  reduction  of 
German  heavy  industry  will  deprive  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  continent,  which  urgently  need  indus¬ 
trial  products  at  prices  they  can  afford,  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  drawing  on  Germany  for  goods  they  pur¬ 
chased  there  before  the  war.  German  exports, 
however,  were  increasingly  used  by  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  as  an  entering  wedge  for  political  domina¬ 
tion  of  its  customers.  The  liberated  countries  must 
therefore  recognize  that  security  against  renewal 
of  German  aggression  through  reduction  of  heavy 
industry  will  in  the  long  run  benefit  them  more 
than  the  rebuilding  of  German  plants.  The  United 
States  and  Britain,  for  their  part,  must  find  ways 
to  supply  Europe  with  manufactured  goods  no 
longer  available  from  Germany,  of  the  quality  and 
— what  is  even  more  important — of  the  price  range 

16.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Germany  Is  Our  Problem:  A 
Plan  for  Germany  (New  York,  Harper,  1945). 
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previously  furnished  by  the  Germans,  and  to 
give  financial  aid  to  the  liberated  countries,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  create  new  industries  or  ex¬ 
pand  existing  plants  to  fill  the  gap  left  in  Europe’s 
economy  by  the  partial  de-industrialization  of 
Germany. 

The  Allies  did  not  guarantee  any  specified  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  to  the  Germans  at  Potsdam.  What 
they  said  at  Potsdam  was  that  Germany’s  standard 
of  living  should  be  no  higher  than  that  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  neighbors,  excluding  Britain  and  Russia. 
Their  main  purpose  has  been  to  make  it  impossible 
for  Germany  to  become  once  more  a  major  mili¬ 
tary  power.  Discussions  in  the  Allied  Control 
Council  in  Berlin,  however,  revealed  divergences 
between  the  four  occupying  nations  concerning 
the  methods  best  calculated  to  attain  their  ob¬ 
jective.  The  British,  fearing  that  drastic  reduction 
of  the  Reich’s  industrial  production  would  per¬ 
manently  impoverish  the  Germans,  and  deprive 
Britain  of  one  of  its  important  markets  on  the 
continent,  favored  a  policy  that  would  assure  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  of  the  Reich,  but  short  of  the 
point  where  it  might  once  more  become  a  military 
threat  to  Europe.  The  Russians  and  French  were 
concerned  primarily  with  two  things — a  desire 
to  obtain  reparations  from  Germany  for  the  de¬ 
struction  wreaked  by  the  Nazis  on  their  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  and  a  desire  to  assure  their  own 
security  against  the  possibility  of  German  military 
resurgence.  The  United  States,  like  the  other 
Allies,  was  determined  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  Germany’s  military  power,  which  twice  in  one 
generation  had  involved  this  country  in  war  but, 
at  the  same  time,  wanted  to  create  in  Germany  a 
viable  economic  system  which  would  eventually 
relieve  this  country  of  responsibility  for  helping 
to  maintain  a  subsistence  standard  of  living  for  the 
Germans. 

BYRNEs’  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

The  statement  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
on  December  ii,  and  the  State  Department  dec¬ 
laration  on  German  reparations  and  peacetime 
economy  published  the  same  day,*^  represented  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  views  of  the  four  Allies 
concerning  the  economic  future  of  Germany.  The 
United  States,  according  to  these  documents,  en¬ 
visages  three  stages  of  German  recovery,  the  final 
one  ending  in  February  1948.  At  that  time  it  ex¬ 
pects  that  the  German  people  will  “recover  control 
over  their  economy  subject  to  such  residual  limi¬ 
tations  as  the  occupying  powers  decide  to  impose.” 
These  limitations,  according  to  Mr.  Byrnes,  should 

17.  For  texts,  sec  New  Yorl^  Times,  December  12,  1945- 


“be  designed  primarily  to  prevent  German  re¬ 
armament  and  not  to  restrict  or  reduce  the  Ger¬ 
man  standard  of  living.”  For  that  purpose,  in  the 
words  of  the  State  Department  declaration,  “suf¬ 
ficient  resources  should  be  left  to  Germany  to 
enable  that  country,  after  completion  of  industrial 
removals  and  reactivation  of  remaining  resources, 
to  exist  without  external  assistance.”  German  in¬ 
dustrial  capacity  after  reparation  removals  “should 
be  physically  capable  of  producing  a  standard  of 
living  equivalent  to  the  European  average  in,  say, 
1948.”  But,  while  weakening  effectively  “the  eco¬ 
nomic  base  from  which  war  industry  could  be 
derived  until  a  peaceful  democratic  government  is 
firmly  established  in  Germany,”  the  United  States 
also  proposes — and  this  is  the  most  constructive 
feati  e  of  its  program — to  “provide  material  as¬ 
sistance  to  United  Nations  countries  which  have 
suffered  from  Nazi  aggression  and  which  now 
face  tasks  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  from 
the  damage  of  war,”  so  as  to  insure  that,  in  the 
recovery  of  Europe  from  wartime  economic  chaos, 
Germany,  the  aggressor  nation,  “shall  not  recon¬ 
stitute  a  peacetime  standard  of  living  at  an  earlier 
date  than  the  countries  ravaged  by  German  arms.” 
The  interests  of  the  United  States  in  planning  the 
peacetime  economy  of  Germany  according  to  the 
State  Department  declaration,  are  confined  to  “the 
industrial  disarmament  of  Germany  and  to  the 
provision  of  a  balanced  economic  position  at  the 
standard  of  living  indicated.”  The  United  States, 
it  adds,  “does  not  seek  to  eliminate  or  weaken  Ger¬ 
man  industries  of  a  peaceful  character,  in  which 
Germany  has  produced  effectively  for  world  mar¬ 
kets,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  mar¬ 
kets  from  German  goods,  aiding  American  ex¬ 
ports  or  for  any  other  selfish  advantage.” 

The  Byrnes  statement  on  Germany  fails  to  de¬ 
fine  the  kind  of  economy  that  may  emerge  in  the 
Reich  by  1948.  Qualified  observers,  however,  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  reduce  drastically 
German  heavy  industry,  which  for  years  had  been 
overexpanded  for  war  purposes  to  an  extent  where 
it  gravely  unbalanced  the  country’s  economy,  to 
the  detriment  of  other  branches  of  production.  The 
efforts  of  the  Germans  could  then  be  concentrated 
on  light  industries  producing  a  wide  range  of  con¬ 
sumers’  goods,  the  need  for  which  has  been  vastly 
increased  by  air  raid  destruction  of  homes  and 
home  furnishings,  and  on  the  development  of  in¬ 
tensive  agriculture,  for  example  dairying.  Such  a 
program  would  require  expropriation  of  certain 
heavy  industries,  and  the  diversion  of  thei*"  finan¬ 
cial  resources  and  manpower  to  light  industries,  as 
well  as  the  breaking  up  of  large  estates,  which  in 
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the  past  had  stressed  the  often  uneconomical  pro¬ 
duction  of  grains,  whose  output  was  protected  by 
high  tariffs. Reorganization  of  German  economy 
along  these  lines,  it  is  believed,  would  ultimately 
provide  a  standard  of  living  for  the  Germans  in 
some  respects  higher  than  the  standard  in  effect 
under  an  economy  long  geared  for  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  the  possibility  that  the  Germans, 
having  promptly  put  their  heavy  industry  in  order, 
would  once  again  devote  it  to  primarily  military 
production. 

FRANCES  PLANS  FOR  RUHR  AND  RHINELAND 

While  Washington’s  statements  of  policy  con¬ 
cerning  German  reparations  and  peacetime  econ¬ 
omy  constitute  a  most  valuable  and  urgently 
needed  clarification  of  United  States  policy  on 
these  problems,  they  still  leave  unanswered  two 
questions  that  preoccupy  Europe.  The  first  of  these 
questions  is  whether,  assuming  as  one  must  from 
Mr.  Byrnes’  statement  that  German  economy  will 
be  freed  of  all  but  “residual”  Allied  controls  by 
February  1948,  international  supervision  of  access 
by  Germany  to  raw  materials  essential  for  industry 
will  be  one  of  these  residual  controls.  Since  Ger¬ 
many  lacks  most  of  the  raw  materials  required  by 
modern  industry  and  modern  warfare,  an  ade¬ 
quate  system  of  import  controls,  if  such  a  system 
can  he  devised,  would  presumably  suffice  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  importation  by  Germany  of  oil,  rubber, 
copper,  bauxite  and  other  materials  in  quantities 
larger  than  those  required  by  the  1948  standards 
of  production  and  living  set  by  the  Allies.  The 
only  important  raw  material  Germany  possesses 
within  its  boundaries  as  reduced  at  Potsdam  is  the 
coal  of  the  Ruhr  basin — the  Silesian  coal  mines  in 
the  east  having  been  assigned  by  the  Potsdam  con¬ 
ferees  to  Poland. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  international  control  of  the 
Ruhr  coal  that  the  French  have  been  urging  the 
establishment  of  an  international  administration 
over  that  strategic  area,  and  its  exclusion,  for 
administrative  purposes,  from  the  central  Ger¬ 
man  organs  the  Big  Three  seek  to  establish  in 
Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  economic 
unity  of  Germany  envisaged  at  Potsdam.  The 
French  take  the  view  that  the  needs  of  Russia  and 
Poland  for  security  against  German  military  re¬ 
surgence  were  satisfied  by  the  Big  Three  at  Pots¬ 
dam  (where  France  was  not  present),  when  East 
Prussia  and  the  Silesian  coal  mines  were  assigned 
to  Poland,  and  a  section  of  eastern  Germany  to 
Russia.  A  similar  arrangement,  they  contend, 

18.  See  A  Program  for  German  Economic  and  Industrial  Dis¬ 
armament,  cited. 


should  be  rnade  with  respect  to  western  Germany. 
The  French  do  not  demand  annexation  of  either 
the  Ruhr  or  the  Rhineland.  What  they  propose  is 
administration  of  the  Ruhr  by  an  international 
commission  on  which  France,  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  presumably  also  Russia,  would  be  rep¬ 
resented;  and  the  splitting  up  of  the  Rhineland 
into  four  zones  to  be  administered  by  France, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Britain.  The  proposed  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  Rhineland  might  conceivably 
be  geared  into  the  Western  association  of  nations 
which  has  been  favored  by  French  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Bidault  as  a  counterpart  to  Russia’s  sphere 
of  influence  in  Eastern  Europe — although  this  plan 
has  hitherto  received  little  support  in  Britain. 

WILL  U.S.  ACCEPT  LONG-TERM  RESPONSIBILITIES.? 

The  main  issue  in  this  controversy  is  not  whether 
France  is  right  or  wrong  in  its  demands,  but  the 
second  question  left  unanswered  by  the  Byrnes 
statement:  and  that  is  whether  the  United  States  in¬ 
tends  to  participate  in  Allied  control  of  Germany  so 
long  as  this  may  prove  to  be  necessary.  No  one  can 
predict  at  this  time  the  exact  period  required  for 
this  purpose.  It  may  be  three  years,  as  seems  to  be 
anticipated  in  the  Byrnes  statement  which  sets 
February  1948  as  the  date  when  the  Germans  will 
recover  control  of  their  economy,  or  it  may  be  fifty 
years,  as  predicted  by  pessimists  who  fear  the 
military  comeback  of  the  Reich.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  United  States  should  officially  in¬ 
dicate  its  determination  to  stay  on  the  job,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  it  may  take,  or  how  arduous  it  may 
prove.  Since  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Asia, 
officers  and  men  of  the  American  occupation  forces, 
including  a  considerable  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Military  Government  who  had  been  specially 
trained  during  the  war  for  the  administration  of 
Germany,  have  been  far  more  interested  in  accumu¬ 
lating  the  points  necessary  to  go  home  than 
in  the  admittedly  arduous  tasks  they  had  to  per¬ 
form.  This  attitude,  understandable  as  it  is  in 
human  terms  on  the  part  of  men  long  overseas, 
was  hardly  calculated  to  impress  the  Germans  with 
our  determination  to  stay  on  the  job,  or  to  reas¬ 
sure  Germany’s  neighbors,  who  fear  that  the 
United  States  will  withdraw  from  the  continent 
even  more  rapidly  than  after  World  War  I,  thus 
leaving  Germany  to  its  own  devices.  The  para¬ 
dox  is  that  Americans  who  were  most  vigorous 
in  advocating  a  “hard”  peace  for  Germany  have 
been  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  urge  with  equal 
vigor  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  rapid  demobil¬ 
ization  of  American  forces  abroad  and  of  checking 
the  nation’s  rush  back  to  “normalcy,”  at  a  time 
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when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  obviously  still  in  a 
state  of  dangerous  emergency. 

The  United  States  has  hitherto  opposed  French 
plans  both  because  it  is  reluctant  to  break  up  the 
Reich  further,  and  because  it  believes  Germany 
cannot  achieve  a  balanced  economy  unless  it  ex¬ 
ports  Ruhr  coal  for  foodstuffs  it  cannot  produce. 
Until  it  is  clear,  however,  that  this  country  intends  to 
accept,  on  the  continent,  the  political  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  military  operations,  as  proposed  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  last  message  to  Congress  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1945,  the  United  States  is  not  in  a  position 
to  question  the  policies  of  Russia,  France  or  other 
countries  which  have  experienced  unimaginable 
sufferings  and  irreparable  losses  as  a  result  of 
German  invasion  and  occupation.  France  may  be 
equally  justified  in  its  insistence  on  the  need  to  de¬ 
tach  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhineland  from  Germany. 
If  this  country  is  ready  to  accept  its  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  Europe,  then  it 
may  well  prove  that  what  might  otherwise  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  “soft  peace”  would  create  no  threat  for 
Germany’s  neighbors.  But  if  the  United  States  de¬ 
cides  to  withdraw  from  its  responsibilities,  then  no 
matter  how  “hard”  a  peace  is  imposed  on  Germany, 
it  may  still  not  prove  adequate  to  assure  stability 
on  the  continent,  or  to  protect  this  country  from 
the  consequences  of  another  conflict  in  Europe. 

RUSSIA— PARTNER  OR  CHALLENGER.? 

The  long-term  policy  of  the  United  States  to¬ 
ward  Germany  will,  in  turn,  prove  one  of  the 
most  important  tests  of  this  country’s  relations 
with  Russia.  In  this  sense  Berlin  is  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  center  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
for  there,  in  the  Allied  Control  Council,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  meet  the  Western  powers  not  merely  on  the 
restricted  diplomatic  level  of  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  on  the  down  to  earth  level  of  daily 
discussions  about  such  concrete  problems  as  food, 
shelter,  the  status  of  trade  unions,  the  publication 
of  newspapers  by  the  Germans,  the  future  of  Ger¬ 
man  political  parties — all  the  things  that  make  up 
the  stuff  and  substance  of  human  existence,  and 
about  which  East  and  West  have  hitherto  held 
widely  differing  views.  The  Allied  Control  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Berlin — and  in  considerable  measure  this 
is  also  true  of  the  more  recently  created  Allied 
Control  Council  in  Vienna — are  laboratories  where 
the  concepts  of  life  of  Russia  and  the  Western 
world  are  being  gradually,  if  sometimes  painfully, 
welded  into  common  action. 

Through  these  daily  contacts  and  exchanges  of 
views  the  Western  powers  are  learning  at  first¬ 
hand  Russia’s  anxiety  about  the  heartbreaking  re¬ 


construction  it  must  undertake  in  areas  of  its  ter¬ 
ritory  devastated  by  the  Germans,  and  its  ap¬ 
prehension  about  the  possibility  that  Germany 
might  once  more  become  a  menace  for  Russia. 
The  Russians,  for  their  part,  have  experienced  a 
shock  on  coming  into  contact  with  peoples  whose 
standards  of  living,  notably  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Balkans,  while  low  compared  to  our  own,  arc 
infinitely  higher  than  those  of  Russia.  Soldiers  who 
had  been  taught  by  Russian  propagandists  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  rest  of  the  world  lived  like  the  char¬ 
acters  of  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  return  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  profoundly  impressed  by  the  material 
amenities  they  have  found  in  occupied  countries, 
and  exert  pressure  on  the  Soviet  government  for  a 
larger  measure  of  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries 
of  life  than  they  have  known  before.  The  newly 
aroused  aspirations  of  the  three  or  four  million 
Russian  soldiers  who  for  the  first  time  in  their  life 
have  been  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  may  have  a  pro- 
found  influence  on  Russia’s  internal  development. 

At  this  strategic  moment,  when  Russia  and  the 
Western  powers  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
closer  relationship  than  has  been  possible  since 
1917  through  working  cooperation  in  Europe— as 
w'ell  as  Asia — it  would  be  nothing  less  than  tragic 
if  through  mutual  misunderstanding  the  West 
should  turn  against  Russia,  and  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  at  the  same  time,  should  withdraw  into  a 
policy  of  isolation  which  has  always  had  strong 
advocates  among  some  of  its  leaders.  It  is  unre¬ 
alistic  to  assume  that  the  United  States  and  Brit¬ 
ain  can  impose  their  views  on  the  Kremlin  by 
“talking  bluntly”  to  the  Russians,  as  some  com¬ 
mentators  and  statesmen  have  urged  since  V-E 
Day,  when  Russia’s  military  aid  became  less  ur¬ 
gently  needed  by  the  Western  Allies.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Western  powers  should  invari¬ 
ably  yield  to  Russia’s  demands,  or  seek  to  placate 
the  Russians.  But  neither  is  it  wise  to  “talk 
bluntly”  to  anybody  unless  we  arc  certain  of  just 
what  we  arc  talking  about. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  can  legitimately 
ask  Russia  to  clarify  its  policies,  and  to  moderate  its 
demands  in  various  regions  of  the  world  where  it 
has  asserted  its  interest,  but  they  must  in  turn  ex¬ 
pect  that  Russia  will  ask  for  similar  clarification  of 
our  policies,  and  moderation  of  our  claims  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  areas  of  the  world  where  we  claim  political, 
strategic  or  economic  interests.  For  example  when 
the  Western  powers  insist  that  Russia  should  en¬ 
courage  the  establishment  of  democracy  in  Ru¬ 
mania  or  Bulgaria,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if 
Moscow  should  insist  on  the  establishment  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in  Burma  or,  let  us  say,  the  Dominican 
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I  Republic,  which  occupies  a  position  in  the  United 
States  sphere  of  influence  and  security  comparable 
to  that  occupied  by  the  Balkan  countries  in  Russia’s 
sphere.  When  the  Western  powers  demand  that 
Russia  should  withdraw  its  troops  from  Iran,  they 
should  not  consider  it  presumptuous  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  question  their  intervention  in  Palestine, 
Indonesia  or  China.  Or  when  Britain  considers 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  mandate  over  some 
of  Italy’s  colonies  in  Africa,  and  the  United  States 
asserts  claims  to  Japanese  mandated  islands  in  the 
Pacific  (with  no  reference  to  an  international 
trusteeship),  we  should  not  register  profound 
shock  when  the  Russians,  as  they  did  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  stated  they 
would  apply  for  a  trusteeship  in  Italian  Africa. 

What  has  been  most  difficult  for  the  United 
States  and  Britain  to  accept  is  the  idea  that  Russia 
has  become  a  world  power — and  intends  to  play 
the  role  of  a  world  power  exactly  like  its  two 
partners  among  the  Big  Three.  That  the  Russians 
often  play  this  role  less  subtly  than  other  nations, 
and  with  visible  relish  of  their  efforts  to  epater 
les  bourgeois,  is  due  not  so  much  to  “sinister”  or 
“mysterious”  motives  on  their  part  as  to  Russia’s 
belated  appearance  on  the  international  scene,  and 
its  resulting  tendency  to  act  very  much  as  other 
great  powers  acted  in  the  nineteenth  century,  be¬ 
fore  they  settled  down  to  enjoyment  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  What  calls  for  blunt  speaking,  and  re¬ 
form,  is  not  merely  the  policy  of  Russia,  but  the 
policy  of  all  great  powers,  which  assume  too  often 
that  their  desires  should  govern  the  course  of 
world  affairs,  and  that  they,  in  their  infinite  wis¬ 
dom,  always  know  “what  is  best”  for  smaller 
nations. 

HAS  ATOMIC  BOMB  ALTERED 
U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY? 

The  responsibility  of  the  United  States  in  Europe 
^  has  been  confused  at  a  peculiarly  critical  moment 
in  world  affairs  by  the  passionate  debate  provoked 
f  here  and  abroad  by  the  discovery  of  the  atomic 

(  bomb  and  its  use  in  the  final  stages  of  war  with 

t  Japan.  Even  to  the  least  informed  layman  it  is 

obvious  that  the  discovery  of  this  weapon,  which 
f  can  wipe  out  entire  cities  in  the  space  of  a  few 
moments,  has  greatly  increased  the  danger  that 
1,  the  civilization  we  are  familiar  with  might  be 
1  wiped  out  in  another  war. 

i-  At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  on  guard  against 
I-  the  facile  conclusion  that  the  invention  of  the 

if  atomic  bomb  of  itself  so  alters  relations  between 

;•  nations  as  to  render  obsolete  all  known  methods 

n  of  adjusting  these  relations,  and  creates  a  need 
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for  a  completely  new  international  system  capable 
of  controlling  the  use  of  the  bomb.  Throughout 
history,  human  beings  have  invented  successively 
more  destructive  engines  of  war,  as  well  as  methods 
of  defense  against  them.  Cold  statistics  show  that, 
during  six  years  of  war  and  terrorism,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  destroyed  several  million  people  in  Europe, 
and  ruined  the  health  of  millions  more,  by  meth¬ 
ods  of  systematic  cruelty  that  owed  little  to  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science.  And  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  it  is  worse  to  perish  suddenly  under 
the  impact  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki,  than  to  drag  out  a  life  of  torture,  sub¬ 
jected  to  all  the  physical  and  spiritual  indignities 
a  sadistic  mind  can  devise,  in  the  concentration 
camps  of  Buchenwald  or  Santo  Tomas. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  mass  pro¬ 
duction  has  added  to  the  horrors  of  war  hy  making 
it  possible  to  produce  weapons  both  more  rapidly 
and  more  cheaply  than  in  the  past.  But  we  are  once 
more  in  danger  of  confusing  cause  with  effect — of  ' 

thinking  that  what  we  need  now  is  to  find  new 
methods  of  controlling  destructive  weapons,  when 
what  we  need  most  urgently,  and  always  have 
since  the  dawn  of  history,  is  to  find  methods  of 
controlling  the  evil  propensity  of  individuals  and 
the  nations  they  sometimes  lead  to  use  such  weap¬ 
ons  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  their  greed 
or  ambition.  Americans,  especially,  are  apt  to  as¬ 
sume  that  once  human  beings  are  deprived  of 
armaments  they  will  behave  in  an  orderly  and 
friendly  way — hence  our  tendency  to  believe  that 
the  main  thing  needed  to  render  Germany  or  Japan 
harmless  is  to  disarm  them.  We  yet  have  to  learn 
that  it  is  not  armaments  which  are  dangerous,  but 
the  will  to  make  use  of  them  for  destructive  pur¬ 
poses. 

WHICH  IS  CRIME — BOMB  OR  WAR? 

The  belief  that  none  of  the  organized  forms  of 
international  intercourse  that  nations  have  been 
able  to  devise  so  far  are  sufficient  to  prevent  use  i 

of  the  atomic  bomb  has  caused  some  well-inten-  I 

tioned  men  and  women  to  speak  slightingly  of 
the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
laboriously  erected  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Yalta, 

Mexico  City  and  San  Francisco— and  to  urge,  in  its 
stead,  “world  government.”  It  should  be  clear 
to  all  who  have  carefully  followed  discussions 
at  the  four  conferences  that  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  UNO,  that  the  great  powers  have  as 
yet  shown  little  readiness  to  abandon  national 
sovereignty  and  to  accept  the  obligations  of  world 
government — and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
two  greatest  nations  of  our  times,  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  which  both  insisted  on  retention  of 
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the  veto  power  by  the  Big  Five  in  the  Security 
Council. 

To  urge  the  substitution  of  world  government 
for  the  UNO,  which  has  barely  begun  to  function, 
is  to  demand  that  a  desirable  but  as  yet  unattain¬ 
able  goal  should  be  substituted  for  practical,  if 
limited,  action.  The  UNO  machinery  is  admittedly 
faulty  and  weak  at  many  points,  but  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  it  could  not  be  improved  and 
strengthened  as  time  goes  on,  up  to  the  ultimate 
moment — perhaps  a  decade,  perhaps  a  century 
hence — when  world  government  will  prove  feas¬ 
ible,  provided  the  member  nations  are  genuinely 
ready  to  make  the  machinery  they  accepted  at  San 
Francisco  really  work.  If  no  such  willingness  ex¬ 
ists  on  their  part,  it  would  certainly  be  illusory  to 
expect  that  they  would  be  any  more  willing  to 
operate  world  government.  Nor  is  the  time  factor 
adduced  in  favor  of  world  government — that  the 
atomic  bomb  calls  for  immediate  action — convinc¬ 
ing,  because  under  the  best  of  circumstances  world 
government,  too,  would  take  time  to  develop.  The 
result  of  the  mounting  campaign  for  world  govern¬ 
ment  might  well  be  to  discredit  the  UNO  before 
there  has  even  been  an  opportunity  to  test  it;  and, 
by  discrediting  this  modest,  yet  valuable  effort  at 
international  organization,  to  cause  so  profound  a 
public  reaction  as  to  set  back  indefinitely  all  efforts 
at  concrete  international  cooperation.  Yet  such  ef¬ 
forts  are  essential  if  a  new  armaments  race — this 
time  with  the  atomic  bomb  and  still  more  de¬ 
structive  weapons  not  yet  even  imagined  as  the 
ultimate  stake — is  to  be  averted. 

Instead  of  starting  all  over  again  to  construct  a 
new  international  system,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
United  Nations  to  take  heed  of  an  idea  just  as  revo¬ 
lutionary  in  its  implications  as  the  atomic  bomb, 
which  was  advanced  at  the  very  time  the  new  weap¬ 
on  was  being  elaborated  at  Oak  Ridge — and  that  is 
the  idea,  expressed  by  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  dur¬ 
ing  his  preparatory  work  for  the  trials  of  Nazi  lead¬ 
ers  at  Nuremberg,  that  “aggressive  war-making  is 
illegal  and  criminal,”'^  and  that  individuals  who  in¬ 
cite  war  or  make  use  of  it  to  pursue  policies  violating 
human  concepts  of  truth  and  justice  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  trial  and  punishment  as  war  criminals.  It 
can  be  regretted  that  this  concept  of  war  should 
have  been  advanced  only  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II — although  the  Kellogg  Pact  of  1928,  under  which 
6^  nations,  including  the  United  States,  pledged 
themselves  to  outlaw  war  as  an  instrument  of  na¬ 
tional  policy,  had  already  crystallized  this  idea, 
providing  a  legal  basis  for  Justice  Jackson’s  argu- 

19.  “Atrocities  and  War  Crimes,”  Report  from  Robert  H. 
Jackson  to  the  President,  June  7,  1945.  Department  of  State, 
Bulletin,  June  10,  1945,  pp.  1071,  1077. 


ment.  Nevertheless,  acceptance  of  this  definition 
of  war,  and  future  adherence  to  it  by  all  nations 
in  their  relations  with  each  other,  would  pave  the 
way  for  constructive  methods  of  preventing  misuse 
of  the  atomic  bomb. 

AN  EIGHT-POINT  PROGRAM 

Given  the  circumstances  now  existing  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  what  could  be  the  main  lines  of  United  States 
policy  in  Europe?  The  following  eight-point  pro¬ 
gram  is  suggested  with  full  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  no  country,  and  least  of  all  a  democracy  where 
government  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  various  pressure  groups,  can  be  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  a  rigidly  consistent,  or  even  always  coherent, 
foreign  policy. 

1.  The  United  States  should  consider  every 
practicable  measure  of  aiding  Britain  to  recover 
from  the  after-effects  of  war.  In  doing  this,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  aid  to  Britain  (as  well  as 
other  countries)  must  not  be  envisaged  solely  in 
financial  terms  of  loans  and  credits,  but  must  be 
expanded  to  include  adjustments  by  the  United 
States  in  tariffs,  civil  aviation,  merchant  marine 
and  other  fields  where  its  competition  is  regarded 
as  a  threat  by  our  wartime  allies. 

2.  The  United  States  should  not  underwrite  the 
colonial  commitments  of  Britain  or  other  European 
countries  possessing  overseas  colonies,  hut  should 
share  responsibility  for  whatever  reforms  it  pro¬ 
poses  in  colonial  administration,  and  recognize  that 
colonies  are  tangible  assets  which  it  cannot  as\ 
other  countries  to  abandon  without  some  form  oj 
compensation.  As  a  first  step  toward  discussion  of 
colonial  problems,  the  United  States  should  offer 
to  place  such  Pacific  islands  as  it  intends  to  claim 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

3.  The  United  States  should  support  the  forces 
of  social  democracy  in  Europe,  both  in  liberated 
countries,  and  in  Germany  and  Italy.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  ideology  or  sentiment,  but  of  practical 
politics,  since  the  moderate  Leftist  parties  are  the 
only  elements  on  the  continent  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  cooperation  with  this  country.  To  oppose 
social  democracy  for  fear  that  it  may  lead  to  con¬ 
trolled  economy  is  to  misunderstand  completely 
the  emergency  conditions  faced  by  all  European 
governments  in  the  wake  of  war.  The  alternative 
to  social  democracy  is  a  clash  between  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  the  Christian  Democrats — a  clash  that 
would  perpetuate  turmoil  in  Europe  and  thereby 
threaten  the  security  of  this  country. 

4.  The  United  States  should  propose  to  Brittun 
and  Russia  a  program  of  joint  economic  aid  to  the 
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I  liberated  countries  which  could  create  a  practical 
foundation  for  institutions  the  Western  powers 
regard  as  democratic.  Without  such  aid  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  democracy  in  the  Western  sense 
can  develop  or  thrive  on  the  continent.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial,  however,  that  in  extending  economic  aid  to 
Europe  the  United  States  should  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  not  seeking  to  build  a  bulwark  against  Russia. 

5.  The  United  States  should  officially  clarify  its 
long-term  plans  with  respect  to  Germany.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  four  measures  are  urgently  needed. 

I  I  First,  President  Truman  should  state  that  the 

United  States  will  participate  in  Allied  control  of 
Germany  so  long  as  it  may  prove  to  be  necessary. 
Second,  a  special  office  for  the  administration  of 
German  occupation  affairs  should  be  created  in 
Washington,  to  expedite  decisions  frequently  held 
up  in  the  past  because  of  the  pressure  of  other 
business,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Third,  a 
civilian  administration  should  be  established  by 
June  I,  1946,  as  envisaged  by  General  Eisenhower, 
and  competent  men  and  women  familiar  with 
Germany’s  problems,  capable  of  speaking  Ger¬ 
man,  and  prepared  to  accept  long-term  service 
abroad,  should  be  recruited  for  this  purpose  with¬ 
out  delay.  The  government  should  be  urged  to 
provide  for  this  specialized  civil  service  salaries 
comparable  to  compensation  for  similar  professional 
services  at  home.  Fourth,  a  definite  contingent  of 
regular  army  forces  should  be  assigned  for  duty 
in  Germany,  preferably  on  a  rotation  basis,  and 
with  the  opportunity  to  bring  their  families,  so 
that  military  supervision  of  the  American  zone 
need  not  be  entrusted,  upon  the  return  under  the 
point  system  of  seasoned  veterans,  to  newly  drafted 
youngsters  unfamiliar  with  the  laborious  and  often 
unpleasant  tasks  of  occupying  a  defeated  country. 

6.  Only  when  the  United  States  has  officially 
demonstrated  its  intention  to  participate  in  control 
of  Germany  so  long  as  it  may  prove  necessary  will 
it  prove  practicable  to  formulate  a  workable  eco- 
j  nomic  program  for  Germany.  The  United  States  is 
I  not  obligated  to  assure  any  given  standard  of  liv- 

I  ing  for  the  Reich,  but  public  opinion  here  would 

I  oppose  any  policy  resulting  in  long-term  under¬ 


nourishment  or  unemployment  of  the  Germans. 
The  Allies  are  agreed  on  the  need  to  remove  all 
industries  directly  producing  for  war.  What  they 
yet  have  to  do  is  agree  on  the  character  of  the 
economy  to  be  left  in  Germany  once  war  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  dismantled. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  its  wartime  allies,  to  reduce  the  role  of  heavy 
industry  in  Germany,  to  seize  Germany’s  external 
assets,  and  to  reorient  German  economy  toward  in¬ 
tensified  production  of  foodstuffs  and  consumers’ 
goods.  Such  a  program  would  require  expropria¬ 
tion  of  some  industries,  the  break-up  of  some  large 
landed  properties,  and  various  forms  of  Allied 
controls — all  measures  that  are  repugnant  to  many 
Americans.  The  fundamental  question  to  be  asked 
in  reaching  any  decision,  however,  is  not  whether 
vve  like  it  or  not,  but  whether  it  contributes  to 
reduction  of  Germany’s  potential  military  power. 

7.  No  measure  to  disarm  Germany  or  denazify 
the  Germans  will  avail  unless  the  United  States, 
and  its  wartime  allies,  strengthen  their  own  posi¬ 
tion  by  orderly  reforms  at  home  and  genuine  col¬ 
laboration. through  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  on  matters  susceptible  of  creating  international 
conflicts.  This  country  is  in  a  better  position  than 
any  other  in  the  world  to  take  the  initiative  in 
strengthening  the  UNO  which  at  this  time  offers 
the  only  prospect,  slight  though  it  may  often  seem, 
of  averting  the  total  destruction  presaged  by  the 
discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

8.  Only  tvhen  the  United  States  has  clarified  its 
own  policy  toward  Europe  will  it  be  able  legiti¬ 
mately  to  question  the  policy  of  Russia,  and  to 
propose  constructive  alternatives  to  the  actual  or 
assumed  objectives  of  the  Soviet  government  on 
the  continent.  There  are  many  points  on  which  the 
United  States  and  Russia  do  not  always  sec  eye  to 
eye,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  at  the  present 
time  that  outstanding  issues  between  the  two 
countries  are  insoluble;  and  only  those  who  have 
not  witnessed  the  ravages  of  war  in  Europe  can 
have  the  irresponsibility  of  predicting  that  another 
war  is  inevitable,  and  that  this  time  it  will  be  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
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V.  RUMANIA 

The  three  Governments  are  prepared  to  give  King 
Michael  the  advice  for  which  he  has  asked  in  his 
letter  of  Aug.  21,  1945,  on  the  broadening  of  the 
Rumanian  Government.  The  King  should  be  advised 
that  one  member  of  the  National  Peasant  party  and 
one  member  of  the  L'beral  party  should  be  included  in 
the  Government.  The  commission  referred  to  below 
shall  satisfy  itself  that 

A.  They  are  truly  representative  members  of  the 
groups  of  the  parties  not  represented  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment; 

B.  They  are  suitable  and  will  work  loyally  with 
the  Government.  .  .  . 

VI.  BULGARIA 

It  is  understood  by  the  three  Governments  that  the 
Soviet  Government  takes  upon  itself  the  mission  of 
giving  friendly  advice  to  the  Bulgarian  Government 
with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  the  inclusion  in  the 
Bulgarian  Government  of  the  Fatherland  Front,  now 
being  formed,  of  an  additional  two  representatives  of 
other  democratic  groups,  who 

A.  Are  truly  representative  of  the  groups  of  the 
parties  which  are  not  participating  in  the  Government 
and 

B.  Are  really  suitable  and  will  work  loyally  with 
the  Government.  .  .  . 

VII.  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  BY  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  OF  A  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Discussion  of  the  subject  of  atomic  energy  related  to 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  commission  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  agreed  to  recommend,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  establishment  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  of  a  commission  to  consider  problems  arising 
from  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy  and  related  mat¬ 
ters.  They  have  agreed  to  invite  the  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  France  and  China, 
together  with  Canada,  to  join  with  them  in  assuming 
the  initiative  in  sponsoring  the  following  resolution 
at  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  January,  1946: 

RESOLVED  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  a  commission,  with  the 
composition  and  competence  set  out  hereunder,  to  deal 
with  the  problems  raised  by  the  discovery  of  atomic 
energy  and  other  related  matters. 

/.  Establishment  of  the  Commission. 

A  commission  is  hereby  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  with  the  terms  of  reference  set  out  under 
Section  V  below. 


II.  Relations  of  the  Commission  With  the  Organs  of 
the  United  Nations. 

A.  The  commission  shall  submit  its  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Security  Council,  and  such 
reports  and  recommendations  shall  be  made  public 
unless  the  Security  Council,  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  security,  otherwise  directs.  In  the  appropriate 
cases  the  Security  Council  should  transmit  these  re¬ 
ports  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  other  organs  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations. 

B.  In  view  of  the  Security  Council’s  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity,  the  Security  Council  shall  issue  directions  to  the 
commission  in  matters  affecting  security.  On  these 
matters  the  commission  shall  be  accountable  for  its 
work  to  the  Security  Council. 

III.  Composition  of  the  Commission. 

The  commission  shall  be  composed  of  one  rcpr^ 
sentative  from  each  of  those  States  represented  on  the 
Security  Council,  and  Canada,  when  that  State  is  n« 
a  member  of  the  Security  Council.  Each  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  commission  may  have  such  assistants  as  he 
may  desire. 

IV .  Rules  of  Procedure. 

The  commission  shall  have  whatever  staff  it  may 
deem  necessary,  and  shall  make  recommendations  fw 
its  rules  of  procedure  to  the  Security  Council,  which 
shall  approve  them  as  a  procedural  matter. 

V.  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Commission. 

The  commission  shall  proceed  with  the  utmost  dis¬ 
patch  and  inquire  into  all  phases  of  the  problem,  and 
make  such  recommendations  from  time  to  time  with 
respect  to  them  as  it  finds  possible.  In  particular  the 
commission  shall  make  specific  proposals: 

A.  For  extending  between  all  nations  the  ex¬ 
change  of  basic  scientific  information  for  peaceful 
ends; 

B.  For  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  necei-  ^ 
sary  to  insure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes; 

C.  For  the  elimination  from  national  armaments 
of  atomic  weapons  and  of  all  other  major  weapons 
adaptable  to  mass  destruction; 

D.  For  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection 
and  other  means  to  protect  complying  States  against 
the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions. 

The  work  of  the  commission  should  proceed  by 
separate  stages,  the  successful  completion  of  each  of 
which  will  develop  the  necessary  confidence  of  the 
world  before  the  next  stage  is  undertaken. 

The  commission  shall  not  infringe  upon  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  any  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  but  ^ 
should  present  recommendations  for  the  considcratioo 
of  those  organs  in  the  performance  of  their  tasks  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


